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in command of the Roman troops, nearly succeeded in con-
quering Germany south of the Elbe and carrying the frontier
to the Elbe and the Danube; all that remained to be done
was to shatter the powerful kingdom of Maroboduus in what
is now Bohemia. In A.D. 6 preparations were complete for
a great campaign commanded by Tiberius who had returned
to the Rhine command two years before, when the Romans
were overtaken by one disaster after another, which finally
destroyed the patient work of Drusus and his successors in
Germany.

The Pannonian tribes south of the Danube, whom Augustus
had partially subdued in 35 and 34 B. c., now raised a formid-
able rebellion in the rear of the army, and were soon joined
by the Dalmatians. The war was so alarming and the success
of the rebels so great that Italy prepared for another barbarian
invasion, and Augustus hastily mobilized all the forces of the
empire, even having recourse for the first time to a compulsory
levy. The danger was averted by the well-planned and con-
sistent operations of Tiberius ; Germanicus, the youthful
son of Drusus and afterwards famous, served on his uncle's
staff. Hardly had the rebellion been crushed, and Roman
control of the Danube been established, when a fresh disaster
took place on the Rhine. In A. D. 9 the legions commanded by
L. Quintilius Varus were making their annual military promen-
ade in Germany for such purposes as making roads and fortify-
ing new camps. Some German tribes, headed by Arminius,
a prince who had received a Roman military training, managed
to lure Varus and his men into a trap in the Teutoburg forest,
and surrounded them. Varus himself fell; three legions and
a number of auxiliary cohorts were destroyed almost to a man.
All the work of Augustus in Germany was undone for the time.
The Romans, though they held fast to the Danube frontier,
were forced to withdraw from the Elbe and concentrate their
efforts on fortifying the Rhine. And, as we shall see later,
what seemed in the reign of Augustus to be a temporary
retreat became a permanent arrangement.

In the East Augustus refrained from any forward policy.
Egypt, as I have said already, had been annexed after the
death of Antony and Cleopatra. Expeditions, made from
Egypt by Gaius Petronius into Nubia, and by Aelius Gallus
into Arabia, promoted Roman trade with central Africa, Arabia
Felix, and India. In 2.0 B. c. an agreement was made with